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[As becomes evident later, Deleuze is initially listing the "agendas," i.e. 
how to proceed with the seminar in the light of some more or less 
pressing issues raised by the participants] 


.... because all the same I find the way on TV presented itself a little 
grotesque, in the form: "to be or not to be racist". What is this ? And it 
comes down to things like: Would you be happy if your daughter 
married a white man or a black man, or a yellow man? So, I don't 
really know, I have the confused feeling that the problem of racism 
does not arise exactly at this level. On the other hand, I do not yet 
know of a questionnaire that is quite well done, politically, on the 
theme, for example: equality, the equality of men. Where do you put 
it? Assuming that everyone answers: “oh, I am for equality”, even 


[Jean-Marie] Le Pen. But the question is not, it is not [1:00] whether 
we are for or against. 


It's like the existence of God, equality, it all depends on what you 
mean by God. There is no answer to "Do you believe in God"? It 
depends on what you call God. 


Equality is a bit like that. 


So, a good questionnaire, it seems to me, would consist of saying: You 
certainly believe, including Le Pen, you certainly believe in the 
equality of men, that's for sure. Better not have a trial, then. But 
explain to us a little, where it is for you, the equality of men? So, I 
heard from the Archbishop of Lyon an answer which was interesting 
which is the answer of the Church, very cautious, but very interesting: 
“there is equality in dignity”. 


[2:00] We don't know about intelligence, it's not for us to decide, we 
don't know what...etc. But in any case, there is equality in dignity, 


that is an ecclesiastical notion: equality in dignity. 


Indeed, there is there, I believe, my dream would be to arrive ata 
questionnaire, while the anti-racist movements could send to 
[Jacques] Chirac, who would be very annoyed if he did not answer, 
could send to all sorts of politicians, because I am struck by the fact 
that in many cases the declaration: "we are not racists" is considered 
sufficient. But it is not true, it is not enough; we must say in what way 
we are not. 


Again, it's not...I don't think it's -- because I'd be very happy, assuming 
I was, [3:00] for my daughter to marry a black man -- that's not why I 
wouldn't be racist, no, that's not why. It's for something else. There 
you go, good! 


But anyway, I ask right away if some of you would like us to dedicate 
a part of... In my opinion, I tell you, it is useless, given the nature of 
our work here, to denounce racism, no. I don't think it should be done 
here. On the other hand, on the other hand, how to participate 
effectively in the fight against racism today? I must tell you that my 
ideas are poor, because besides those of everyone, those of all the anti- 
racist movements, I would only have a complaint for the [4:00] 
constitution of a questionnaire of great disclosure, relating in 
particular to and addressed to political parties. [ Break] 


Because... What makes the period... I don't know what you think -- 
now I only think in case the election is lost by the Socialists -- I don't 
believe the reaction will be smooth. I don't believe as some people 
think; some say: “Oh the Socialists, they are taking steps towards the 
center”, all that, “in some respects there will not be fundamental 
[5:00] changes”. [ Deleuze is no doubt thinking, on the one hand, of 
the 1985 by-elections which could show the growing support of the 
National Front on the part of the voters, and on the other hand, of the 
1986 national elections which the Socialists will indeed lose — 


hence the first cohabitation with a leftist President, Francois 
Mitterand, with a Prime Minister of the conservative majority, Chirac 
- but they will regain the majority two years later with the re-election 
of Mitterand] 


I believe, on the contrary, that if the elections are lost, finally lost in 
serious conditions, there will be a very, very harsh reaction, at all 


levels, at all levels. It won't be smooth at all. I don't know what you 
think about this. That said, this question is important in terms of our 
individual attitude. We are... If we think, like me, that if the elections 
are lost, the reaction will be very harsh, that implies a certain attitude, 
from now on, in relation to the government, in relation to the socialist 
government, which is partly even if we think that the reaction will be 
more hypocritical. [6:00] Well, but after all, all that is... 


Well, like me I believe that it is not necessary, unless someone here 
finds it necessary, that it is not necessary to stop in our work to talk 
about an issue on which we are , to my knowledge, strictly all of the 
same opinion. No remarks? 


No remarks. 


Second item on the agenda: to smoke or not to smoke. Finally, I point 
out that indeed, it does not look like much, but it is not healthy to 
breathe the smoke of others than to smoke yourself. Breathing in other 
people's smoke is in the atmosphere, it's terrible, terrible, including for 
smokers. 


[7:00] That's why I only had one solution: smoke, but one by one. 
[Laughs] But, we realize that it's always the same, [Laughs] so that's 
not okay either. So there you have smoked well, you stop when you 
can't take it anymore. It would be enough for there to be customs, let's 
say that there would have to be not just one, but fifteen. When fifteen 
crack at the same time, we stop, and they go to smoke in the yard, and 
we continue, they'll catch up as best they can, what, that's it! So all 
combinations are allowed. But I would like to point out that those 
who protest against the high level of smoke in this room are obviously 
not doing so out of malice or bad character, [8:00] but out of a 
physical reaction of panic. Hence respect them, because the smoker is 
not respectable. Eh ? [Laughs] 


[ Pause] 


Third point on the agenda: we work, we work a little bit... [Pause] 
You are very badly there, [No doubt the students stuck, perhaps 
without chairs] they have to push each other.. . 


[ Long pause; noises of the chairs] [9:00-10:00] So I would like our 
session today to be very gentle again and have two parts: the end of 


the difficult part, and the beginning of the easy part, which part easy 
will extend after the holidays, since this is the last session before the 
holidays. 


[ Music in the room: “Thus Spoke Zarathustra” by Richard Strauss, 
Prologue to the Film 


“A Space Odyssey” by Stanley Kubrick] [Big laughs] 


But that's not soft music. [11:00] There you go! That's exactly what I 
meant. [Laughs] Well! Good god, whose is that? It's yours ? 


A student: No, absolutely not! 

Deleuze: Whose is that? 

A participant: But, that may be very good! It's still good. 
Deleuze: Ah, yes, so, yes, you prefer that? [Laughs] 


Student: No, no, no, I don't prefer that, but anyway, it's still quite 
pleasant for a little while. 


Deleuze: Ah la-la! [Laughs] Yes, and me, [12:00] it takes my ideas 
away... Yeah, so here it is, I would like, well... I don't know, I'd be 
happy... It's not It's not important, once again, that you understand 
everything, it's that you become aware of certain problems that seem 
to me very important in the semiological and semiotic question. So, 
I'm hanging around here a bit, trying to make you understand. 


So we saw this author, who is a bit unusual among linguists, Gustave 
Guillaume, offered us an idea. And you already feel that it is 
complicated because this idea, is it in linguistics the maintenance of a 
certain tradition [13:00] that linguists usually challenged 


? Is it, on the contrary, a new way of posing the problems of 
linguistics, or is it both at the same time? It may very well be both. In 
any case, the very particular point of view consisted in this, in telling 
us, in a certain way, there is a pre-linguistic matter. There is a pre- 
linguistic matter. That's why I made the connection with [Louis] 
Hjelmslev. When Hjelmslev, however pure a linguist, tells us: there is 
form and substance in language, there is form and substance, [14:00] 
substance being formed matter, but adds that , therefore, there is of 
course in some mode, in a very complicated mode, a non-linguistically 
formed matter, which language presupposes, a non-linguistically 
formed matter, and I say, Hjelmslev, he remains very discreet about 


this subject. 


It is like a presupposition of linguistics. While Gustave Guillaume is 
much less discreet. There is, he tells us, a “signified of power”, and 
this signified of power is truly pre-linguistic [15:00] matter. 


See right away, even before we find this point, see right away the 
reaction of the linguists who are going to say: Guillaume may be an 
excellent linguist, on this point he is reintroducing all the old 
metaphysics, [Pause] a preliminary condition to language which 
would be like a linguistically non-formed matter, like a pre-linguistic 
matter, and which he calls the 


“signified of power”. [Pause] And we saw that the “signified of 
power”, he also sometimes called it a “psychism of power”, [16:00] 
and that he presented it in what form? He presented it in the form of 
"movement-thought" or "movement of thought". And perhaps, 
understand well, perhaps such movements, such a signified of power, 
do not exist independently of language. It's possible. It exists only by 
and in language. But, even if it exists only by and in language, it exists 
as presupposed by language, presupposed in right, presupposed 
“ideally” by language. [ Break] [17:00] 


This signified of power is therefore, in any case, a movement, and it 
corresponds to meaning, to the meaning of a linguistic unit. Hence its 
fundamental idea, a linguistic unit has only one and the same 
meaning, whatever its use in language. [Pause] So, in any case then, 
we are advanced enough to know that there is no need to search 
[Pause] for aterm or a 


[18:00] concept that would say this unique meaning for a linguistic 
unit. Once again, it is amovement as a movement of thought. [Pause] 
And thereupon, each linguistic unit, 


[Pause] or rather, yeah, so a linguistic unit has this signified of power 
for meaning. [ Break] 


But according to its uses in language, it will operate [19:00] on this 
meaning or on this movement of the "cuts", and to each use will 
correspond a cut of this movement or a 


"particular aim", he sometimes says, a particular aim on this 


movement. 


Example, as we have seen, the article “un”, the indefinite article: “un”, 
“une”. It has only one signified of power, a single meaning, it is the 
movement of particularization, the indefinite article particularizes. 


This is the movement of particularization. [Pause] [20:00] See, the 
indefinite article is a sign, it refers to a signified of power which 
constitutes its meaning, movement of particularization. But the uses of 
the sign of the indefinite article in language will each be, or will give 
to the signs, to the article, each time, a particular aim on the meaning, 
that is to say on the movement of the particularization, or will 
constitute a particular point of view on the movement of 
particularization. 


What can it be? [21:00] By the movement of particularization, one 
could just as well say, if you like, it is the movement by which 
something, “something”, tears itself away from a background. [Pause] 


» Oe 


“A wolf comes, [Pause] a wolf comes”, “an Indian comes”. [ Break] 


It is this movement, and Guillaume analyzes, has a very fine analysis 
on the relationship that we form, there, and the indefinite article will 
draw something out of the background. But it all depends. So if I give 
myself as signified of power the movement of particularization, well, 
everything depends on what level, everything depends on what level 
[Deleuze moves away from the microphone, therefore towards the 
painting] [22:00] we put it. It will always be "one". The signified of 
power is this movement of particularization. [ Break ; Deleuze begins 
to write on the board] But, I can fix a use of the indefinite article that 
I will call close to the origin. Close to the origin means that it is close 
to what is general, since the movement of particularization is what 
goes from the general to the particular, close to the general. I can fix it 
at the end, very close to the extreme particularity. [ Break; Deleuze 
writes on the board] There, “a man is mortal”. [Pause] [23:00] That is 
to say a man, 


whatever it is, is mortal. "A man came." [ See images 1 and 2] This is 
close to the maximum of customization. 


You see, I should distinguish like three terms: the signified of power is 
the movement-thought or the movement of thought, the pre-linguistic 
movement or the non-linguistically formed movement which 


constitutes the meaning, here, the movement of particularization. 
[Pause] [24:00] The sign is “one” related to its different occurrences 
in language; [Pause] at all levels there are possible sections of the 
movement of particularization, that is to say the movement that goes 
from the general to the particular. So, each position [Pause] will 
correspond to a value of the sign, of the sign "one". Insofar as it 
operates an aim on the movement of particularization, on the signified 
of power, we will say that the sign [25:00] 


takes on a “signified effect”; insofar as it operates a particular aim on 
the movement of thought, that is to say, on the signified of power, it is 
charged with a signified of effect which, consequently, is attached to 
such and such a point of seen. "A man is mortal" will be defined by 
and according to a certain signified of effect, and the signified of effect 
will not be the same in "a man is come" while the signified of power 
will be the same. [Pause] Do you understand, is that clear? [26:00] 
You will see, Iam going slowly because the consequences, when we 
come to the consequences, they seem enormous to me for linguistics, 
as well as for philosophy. 


But finally, and I said with "the", see, it's the same thing. [ See image 
2] We now take the definite article: “le”, “la”. The definite article, its 
signified of power, or the movement-thought which constitutes its 
meaning, is different. It is generalization, that is to say, it is the 
movement which goes from the particular to the general. [Pause] So 
he starts with the particular and rises to the general. [Pause] [27:00] 
But, it will be the same thing. The article "the" has only one signified 
of power. In each of its uses in language, it operates a cut or a point of 
view on the movement of generalization, that is to say, on the 
signified of power. By that very fact, it is charged in each of its 
positions -- it has positions, that is even the important term with 
Guillaume, it has positions taken on the movement which constitutes 
the signified of power -- as if it is taken from such and such a position, 
it has a signified effect. [ Break] [28:00] 


So, the closest to the origin of the movement of generalization, that is 
to say, the closest to the particular, I have something like: "the man 
who came", when I say "the 'man who came yesterday'. At the level of 
destination, that is to say, the maximum generality, I have a formula 
of the type “man is mortal”. [ Break ; Deleuze writes on the board] 
You see, it's always my three points: the signified of pre-linguistic 
power, the linguistic unit which has positions on the movement 
involved in the signified of power, the signified of effect which 
corresponds to each of its positions. [29:00] 


And I could always establish correspondences, and Guillaume 
establishes correspondences between my two series. For example, I 
compare "a man came" and "the man who came yesterday", "a man 
came yesterday", and "the man who came yesterday", there is 


correspondence. 


I bring together "any man is mortal" and "man is mortal". But this 
comparison is perfectly valid except that they are two positions -- one 
of the indefinite article, the other of the definite article -- they are two 
comparable positions, but two positions taken from two movements 
altogether. made different, and even [30:00] in this case two 


opposing movements: movement of particularization and movement of 
generalization. So that in a case, "a man came", the "one" will be a 
position -- how to say? -- 


end of the indefinite article, while “the man who came” will be an 
origin position of the definite article. For what ? Since they are not 
taken from the same movement. [ Break] 


The same operation, which makes Guillaume's work fascinating -- and 
I don't pretend to lecture [31:00] on this, I say very quickly -- what 
makes Guillaume's work fascinating, it is that it's going to do the same 
operation that I just summarized on the article, it's going to do the 
same operation on the name, which will bring it basically -- the 
distinctions multiply, it's extremely precise, but it's very amusing at 
the same time -- basically, he says: he had the two articles 
corresponding to two movements, definite and indefinite. For the 
noun, he will distinguish three terms which will also refer to signifieds 
of powers, that is to say, to movements: the noun, the adjective and 
the adverb, which will be the three fundamental forms of the noun. . 


It's very original, all that is a classification. [32:00] Me, who likes 
classifications a lot, you think my pleasure is... So I leave that, because 
indeed, we could have designed another year, it would take us a 
quarter to tell everything That. And then he is also interested in verbs, 
and that interests me for a question you will see. It's that it didn't 
escape you that his entire analysis refers -- it wasn't by chance that I 
had chosen him to say a little something -- his entire analysis of the 


article refers to a signified of power which presents itself in terms of 
movement, movement-thought. [Pause] [33:00] 


I would say, well, taking a word which is convenient, "trial" or 
"process", the signified of power in the case of the article is a trial, is a 
trial of movement, while -- I leave aside his analysis of the noun -- 
there is a text, one of Guillaume's most difficult, one of the most 
beautiful, on the verb. So either you try to read it in the library, those 
who are interested - 


- it's called Epochs and temporal levels in the French conjugation 
system, 


"Epoques and temporal levels in the French conjugation system", then 
this is where it gets tricky: Cahiers de Linguistique Structurale, 
[Pause] number 4 [1955] [34:00] 


University of Laval, Canada. [Pause] In my opinion, in my 
recollection, they don't even have it at the 


[Library] Nationale, so... they don't even have it at the Nationale. 
What to do ? Good. Otherwise, or else you have it sent to you - I was 
sent a photocopy - otherwise, you are left with, I was telling you that 
the book in this respect by Edmond Ortigues, Le discours et lesymbol 
chez Aubier [1962 ], was a very remarkable book, and it devotes a 
whole chapter, chapter 6, 


[Pause] “The conjugation of the verb according to Guillaume”. 
[35:00] 


And it's, and it's, well, maybe he's right, I don't see quite like him 
but... 


Basically, as I simplified a lot, it doesn't matter. I would just like you 
to remember, and you will even correct what I have said if you read 
Ortigues. Well, I would like to remember... What interests me in the 
case of the verb is that it operates what he himself calls "a chrono- 
genesis", that is to say this time that the signified of power of the verb 
is, it seems to me, a process of temporalization, a process of 
temporalization... 


[ Pause recording] [35:51] 


... it is the signified of power of the verb, [36:00] it cannot already 
give us the tenses of a verb, since it is a question of making the 
genesis of the tenses. What will the verb tenses be? These will be 


signifieds of effect; these will be values taken by the verbal linguistic 
sign, when it operates an aim or when it takes a position on the 
movement of temporalization. In other words, a chrono-genesis is 
needed, a chrono-genesis of times. [Pause] This chrono-genesis, it 
can't assume times. So what is the instrument going to be? What will 
be the means of chrono-genesis? [37:00] It's going to be the modes, 
and again, a certain very, very curious organization of the modes. [ 
Break] 


What is the great movement to which the verb refers? Just as we were 
looking for the movements to which the article referred, and his 
answer had been: the article sometimes refers to the movement of 
particularization, sometimes to the movement of generalization, as 
signified of power or movement-thought. There, he invents notions. 
[Deleuze writes on the board] The verb sometimes refers to a process 
that he will call “incidence”, [38:00] sometimes to a process that he 
will call “decadence”. What is incidence? It is because every verb 
marks a tension; every verb has a tension immanent in it. This is the 
concept of tension. [ Break] 


The incidence is the occurrence of a tension, it is the exercise of a 
tension on a material. 


[Pause] And decadence, [39:00] is the opposite, that is to say it is the 
tension accomplished, the tension exhausted, [Pause] the tension 
exhausted [Pause] on which one has as soon as from an outside 
perspective. [Pause] When the tension is exhausted, it is called the 
process of decadence. [Pause] And that's the first step in the chrono- 
genesis. [ Break] [40:00] 


Incidence: [Pause] "sing" in the infinitive, the infinitive. -- I am 
simplifying enormously, enormously, I would just like that yeah, then 
that unless you ever think of discussing, that you retain an impression 
-- The infinitive expresses the internal tension of the verb. The tension 
exhausted, 


[Pause] this is decadence. We put it on the other side. [ Break ; 
Deleuze writes on the board] 


[41:00] This time, the tension exhausted, you no longer have it in the 
infinitive, but in the past participle: “sung”. You will notice that the 
expired tension can be resumed, I was telling you earlier, it can be 
resumed from an external point of view, and this is what happens for 
the infinitive, when you say "have sung”. You take up the tension from 
an external point of view. So much so that, there already, I succeed in 
a movement which justifies putting on the same line provisionally, 
and what more, [42:00] a position-sequence, that is to say, which is 
like, which reunites and prolongs the incidence in a decadence in the 
process of forming, a sequence which will be represented by the 
present participle, “singing”. 


The first level of chrono-genesis will therefore bear on incidence- 
decadence, as signified of power, and the three key positions, the 
three points of view of the [43:00] verbal linguistic sign, are: the 
infinitive, the past participle and the present participle, which 
therefore take on a signified of effect. You see it's the same principle. 
This is what he will call the first stage of chrono-genesis, namely, it is 
a mode as nominal of the verb. It doesn't matter why; he says, it is the 
mode closest to the state of the name to which I only briefly alluded 
before. [Pause] [44:00] 


And then - I'm going quickly because you understood everything he 
said - second stage of the chrono-genesis, it will be the subjunctive. 
What brings the subjunctive? It brings very, very new things 
compared to the first stage, it brings the introduction of people. But 
above all, it brings, it doubles the impact and decadence of another 
movement. There, Guillaume's texts are very, very complex. He 
sometimes uses, [45:00] it seems to me, the terms 


2) cc 


“ancestry”, “descendancy”, a movement of ancestry or a movement of 
descent, which would occur at the level of the subjunctive, and 
signifying what? It is because the subjunctive, the ancestry, would be 
the relation of the term of the linguistic unit with a virtual; that would 
be the trial of the virtual, that would be the signified of power, 
[Pause] or of the possible -- I consider these two notions as equivalent 
--, [46:00] or of the possible, that is to say that the limit ancestry trial 
would consider the totality of the possible. [Pause] Example: “that I 


like”, 


“that I love”, present subjunctive, [Pause] where I not only consider 
love as possible, but I consider it in reference to a totality of the 
possible. [Pause] [47:00] 


"That I love", the descendants, what would it be? [A few indistinct 
remarks] Guillaume wants to tell us something like this: even in the 
possible, even without yet involving the real, even in the possible, 
there are irreconcilable possibilities. [Pause] I would say, for example, 
it's another point of view. From a certain point of view, I can say: 
speed, safety -- what else? I see nothing else to add [48:00] -- speed, 
safety, etc., form the totality of possibilities from the point of view of 
the ideal of the car. And then, I say, and there is no objection, I would 
call it the ancestry point of view -- and this example is my 
responsibility; it's not in the book -- it's the ancestry perspective. And 
then I say, be careful, even from the point of view of the possible, the 
more speed you have, the more you risk, the less you risk. 


As it is a risk, you will not have security. The more security you have, 
the less speed you will have. Assume it's true. Don't say "it's not true". 
No interest at that time; I would have to find another example, 
[49:00] which would tire us all. 


There, everything is not, as Leibniz would say, not all possibilities are 
compossible, not all possibilities are reconcilable. So you have a 
movement by which one rises towards the all of the possible and 
another movement by which the possibilities are dissociated. The first 
moment is “that I love”, and the second moment is “that I love”. And 
there are sublime, very, very beautiful pages by Guillaume to show 
why the formulas of the imperfect subjunctive tend to disappear in 
French, [50:00] because, according to him, it is not because they are 
formulas whose sounds are barbaric. He says, on the contrary, if the 
sounds are barbaric, it is because it is a formula which implies a 
contradiction. The tension here implies a contradiction. If I say that I 
love and if I say that I love, there is a kind of contrary double tension. 
You see, on this line, he flanks us with the two subjunctives which 
refer to what I call, roughly speaking, movement of ascendance and 
movement of descent in the virtual or in the possible. 


Third level, and it is indeed a chrono-genesis. There, I will have 
[Deleuze writes on the board] 


present subjunctive and imperfect subjunctive, [51:00] to each he 
begets well. What it engenders must be read horizontally; the chrono- 


genesis must be read vertically. At each stage of chrono-genesis, you 
see that it has generated verbal units defined as positions on a thought 
process. So, at the first level, he defined three positions: infinitive, 
present participle, past participle. At the second level, he defined two 
main positions: present subjunctive, imperfect subjunctive. At the 
third level, what will it be? There arises the actual or the real. 


This is why it was very [52:00] important to show that in the 
subjunctive, we remained precisely in the virtual and the possible, 
even when incompatibilities specific to the imperfect subjunctive were 
taking shape. 


So, well, the present, what is it going to do? Very curious. Why is he 
going to introduce... the present is the real. It will jump to a position 
for the current one. And you will see that the present resumes in its 
own way both the movement of incidence-decadence and the 
movement of ascending-descending. Indeed, [53:00] if I understand 
correctly, he tells us something like: every current moment is present, 
every current moment is present. [Pause] And at the same time, each 
present [Pause] is defined [Pause] by difference with the former 
present which is no longer present and the future present which is not 
yet present. So, from a certain point of view, I can say the present is 
all the actual, [54:00] the All of the actual, and at the same time, the 
present is what differentiates the actual of what has ceased to be or 
what is not yet. 


Depending on what, [a few indistinct words when he turns to the 
blackboard] depending on what I can put on my line, which you feel 
when it is going to be the line of the callsign, I will have my three 
lines: nominal mode of the verb, subjunctive mode of the verb, 
indicative mode of the verb, with key position of the present. [55:00] 
And I will have in position of incidence: “I was singing”, the 
imperative... sorry, the imperfect! [Pause] -- what am I saying? -- I 
will have in position, on the contrary, in a position of decadence "I 
was singing", the imperfect. Indeed, when I say “I was singing”, well I 
have finished singing. [Pause] [56:00] But, also on the side of the 
past, I will have a position of incidence: "I sang", "I sang", [Deleuze 
exaggerates an ending -ai distinct from -ais] the past simple . The 
simple pass when I say "I sang", it means that I started to sing in the 
past, and there you have a position of incidence linked to the past and 


to the dimension of the past. [ Break] 


On the side of the future, you have [Deleuze writes on the board] a 


» cc 


future of incidence, “I will sing”, 


» ee 


yes, yes, I will sing”, “tomorrow I will sing”, [Pause] [57:00] and then 
you have a position of decadence. You will tell me “I would have 
sung. Haha! No ! [Laughs] you don't understand. The auxiliaries "I will 
have sung" imply an auxiliary; but the auxiliary is a repeat, the 
auxiliary is always a repeat. It cannot be “I would have sung”, it is “I 
would sing”. You will tell me, it's the conditional, well it's not a mode, 
it's a false mode, it's a false mode, "I would sing". He is in the position 
of decadence or descent since the two are going to play -- it will 
become so complicated -- feel that the two are going to play, I say, in 
the position of descent since, [58:00] indeed, when I say "I would 
sing" in the conditional, it means that if in the possible events, there is 
not an incompossible that stops my song. [Pause] There, I no longer 
put myself in a so-called ascendant position, in a whole of the 
possible, "I will sing", but on the contrary, in the possibility that there 
are irreconcilables in the possible: "I would sing if you ask me quite 
nicely. “If”, “if” etc. "I would sing". 


So all that said, I would just like to draw a confirmation. You see to 
what extent that gives a linguistics of a type [59:00], of a very, very 
curious type. I mean, each time I can go back to my theme... What is 
necessary is that the examples are not very clear. What is sufficient for 
me is that the mass of examples which I have given provoke in you a 
familiarity with this idea. It is the familiarity with the idea that 
matters to me, that you have it. Each time, he will define a signified of 
power which, understand well, above all is not an essence, is not a 
concept, but a dynamism or a process, a process, process of thought 
which he calls the signified of power. A linguistic unit is a sign 
[Pause] [60:00] 


which has the meaning of power. But as a sign, linguistic unity implies 
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that it occupies a position, [Deleuze coughs] a position taken from the 
trial. Not one and only one, a position among a set of possible 
positions: the set of possible positions of the indefinite article "a", the 
set of possible positions of the definite article "the"... 


[ Pause recording] [1:00:48] 


Part 2 


... If you consider, last point, if you consider the linguistic unit 
[61:00] in one of its positions, in one of its positions, you will say: it is 
its signified of effect. Therefore, the linguistic sign according to 
Guillaume, is constituted by the sign and its signified effect, but here 
we have the linguistic sign referring to a pre-linguistic condition 
which, at the same time, is a correlate of language, which does not 
exist not outside the language, but who is not formed linguistically. 


This is what is important: it is the non-linguistic correlate of language. 
[Pause] [62:00] 


From where I say for linguistics, three fundamental consequences, for 
this linguistics, there it is around that that everything is going to be 
played out. And here too, if we take the test "that I like", it seems to 
me that it is around the following three questions that you must 
decide whether you are eventually disciples of Guillaume, or if you 
refuse, you prefer to be disciples, or else it doesn't matter. 


I say, the first important point in this linguistics is therefore the 
affirmation of a prior, pre-linguistic matter, and “prior” is a very bad 
term. [63:00] Again, this is not pre-existing. It is not a question of 
saying: there is a pre-linguistic matter before the language. It is a pre- 
existence of law so much so that it is a correlate of language. But it is 
a correlate; when I say it is a correlate, that means: as a correlate, it is 
not linguistically formed. Language refers to a correlate that does not 
exist outside of it and yet, by itself, in itself, is not linguistically 
formed. 


This is called "matter". I say well, maybe underlining three times, 
maybe -- 


don't make me say what I don't say -- maybe, maybe, maybe, is it 
[64:00] 


something like that which Hjelmslev means when he speaks of matter. 


In any case, that is what Guillaume means when he speaks of the 
signified of power. [ Break] 


And you understand why all linguists will oppose this point of view 


since this point of view seriously questions the sufficiency of language 
and the possibility of treating language as an abstractly closed system. 
Now, the possibility of treating language as an abstractly closed 
system -- they know very well, Imean, linguists know very well that 
this is not a concretely closed system -- but they claim the rights of 
scientificity, namely : [65:00] 


treat its object as a closed system. Well, obviously all linguists will 
oppose this point of view in order to denounce the maintenance in 
Gustave Guillaume of an old metaphysics, of an old metaphysical 
point of view. Well, is this old metaphysical point of view just an old 
metaphysical point of view or a requirement for a new linguistic 


2 


Second key point. All linguists since [Ferdinand de] Saussure tell us: 
language is a system of difference. You know, I suppose, [Pause] and 
it is even in the sense that it is a system. [Pause] [66:00] As we have 
seen, it is a system of difference at the level 
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phonematic. A phoneme only exists in its difference from other 
phonemes. To return to my example, /b/ only exists in relation to /p/ 
under certain determinable conditions. It is even by this that a 
phoneme is not a letter. Likewise, system of opposition, system of 
differences, at the level, as we have seen, of the paradigmatic. So 
much so that I quote a famous phrase by Saussure: "The most exact 
characteristic [of signs], [67:00] the most exact characteristic [of 
signs] is to be what the others are not" [Linguistics course general 
(Paris: Payot, 1971) p. 189] [Pause] That is to say, a sign should only 
be attributed the phonic elements or the semantic elements by which 
it is distinguished from another. GOOD. 


I say that all linguistics starting with Saussure and with linguists very 
different from Saussure, for example with [Roman] Jakobson, [Pause] 
even with Hjelmslev, it seems to me -- 


it would be more, it is perhaps more complicated; Hjelmslev is so ... -- 
but finally, 


[68:00] among the distributionalists, among all of them, it seems to 


me, the essential theme is that language presents itself as a system of 
distinctive oppositions, mutually exclusive, where the terms are 
mutually exclusive, a system of distinctive and exclusive oppositions, 
[Pause] sometimes binary -- think of Jakobson's efforts to make binary 
oppositions at the level of phonemes -- sometimes multipolar, 
whatever. But the idea that language is a system of difference, [69:00] 
is most often interpreted among linguists by appealing to distinctive- 
exclusive oppositions. 


Everything I said allows me to go very quickly. Guillaume, to my 
knowledge, is making a real change here. Of course, there are 
oppositions in him, of course, of course, of course, but that's not what 
language is all about. The language for him, what would it be? IfI 
summarize, it would be a system of differential-inclusive positions. For 
distinctive-exclusive oppositions, he substitutes differential-inclusive 
positions. I'll go back to my simplest example. Take the indefinite 
article, movement, the signified of power, movement of 
particularization, 


[70:00] the indefinite article will have a whole series of differential 
positions which will be the points of view on the cuts of the 
movement of particularization, and they are inclusive because each 
preserves something of the preceding ones and prepares something of 
the following ones. And that, Ortigues saw it very, very well. I read, 
because it seems to me one of the essential points -- as much as it's 
very curious he hasn't seen, I don't know why -- the history of the 
signified of power and of..., as much as he has very, very well seen 
this point, when he says, in the name of Guillaume: "It is impossible 
not to see" 


-- pages 98-99 of Ortigues' book - "it is impossible to see in the various 
linguistic units only [71:00] oppositions of values" -- which was 
Saussure's great theme 


- “only oppositions of values, since these values are defined by the 
positions they occupy in a hierarchical system of functions”. 


It's the end of the sentence that doesn't work for me. It is not ina 
hierarchical system of functions; it is in relation to the signified of 
potency, that is to say in relation to pre-linguistic matter, precisely, 
because as he did not want to take into account -- but I know why, it 
is because that Ortigues is Lacanian; that's why he couldn't do it -- he 
couldn't take into account, he couldn't, as he wanted to both make 
William an essential element in modern symbolic thought and take 
into account the history of the signified of power, [72:00] that is to 


say, it could not be Lacanian, there it is. He wanted to be both 
Guillaumist and Lacanian. It was his choice, his. What a strange 
choice! [Laughs] 
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But anyway, there he saw clearly, but in fact it is not at all a question 
of a hierarchical system of functions; it is a set of movements, 
movements of thought which constitute signifieds of power. But it 
does not matter. He continues to say: "Between the forms" -- that is, 
the linguistic forms a la Saussure -- "between the forms, it suffices to 
admit a principle of external or classificatory difference proceeding by 
reciprocal exclusion, but one must admit between the functions” — 
translate: between the point of view of the signifieds of power - “one 
must admit between the functions [73:00] a principle of internal 
differentiation such that each position in the system is inclusive of all 
those which are subordinate to it. 


In other words, well, yeah, I'm back. It is no longer a question -- it is 
really the rough summary that I am making here -- it is no longer a 
question of a distinctive-exclusive opposition, of a system of 
distinctive-exclusive oppositions. These are series of differential- 
inclusive positions. It seems to me that it is, it is a linguistics with 
such an originality... Understand that, there at this level, it is not 
really a question, once again -- I feel that I have reason -- it's not about 
arguing, it's not about saying, what... Be sensitive first to the novelty 
of this. And then, if necessary, based on your problems, [74:00] you 
say to yourself, well, no, yes, I feel attracted to the side of the 
opposition because it helps me. It serves you better, it serves you 
better to fix your, to pose your own problems. And feel that there, 
something was done with Guillaume which then was not, in my 
opinion, recovered by linguistics. They were able to take it into 
account, many linguists took Guillaume into account, but the essential 
thing is the species, the freshness of Guillaume as it was precisely, and 
that it went beyond the theory of signifieds of power, was lost, was 
necessarily lost because it descended from the signifieds of power. 


Third who is going to be very important for us because for me, that's 
what I wanted to come to. Well, you understand, you understand, you 
understand... what happened, and what does that mean, [75:00] the 
expression we use, sometimes semiotic, sometimes semiology? [Pause] 
Well, it's not difficult, it's not difficult. [Pause] When we consider the 


semiologists, the semiologists, we realize that if there is a notion they 
do not talk about, it is that of the sign. At first, we are a little 
surprised. How can semiologists not talk about signs? [Pause] At the 
second moment, we are even more surprised because we realize that 
they hate this notion, and that they declare it [76:00] pre-scientific. 
So they have something very, very deep against it. [Pause] So much so 
that I would say provisionally, if you like, a definition of semiology: it 
is a semiotics which does not speak to you of a sign and which 
operates without a sign. 


And it says so itself, since it claims to constitute itself truly as a 
rigorous discipline, on condition of renouncing the notion of sign. 
Those interested in this point will find that there is an excellent 
appendix in the Dictionary of Linguistics by [Oswald] Ducrot and 


[Tzvetan] Todorov at Editions du Seuil [Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Language Sciences, 1972]. The whole end of the dictionary, which is a 
fairly short appendix, explains [77:00] why modern semiology has 
settled its account with the notion of sign, and takes it from three 
examples. There they organize, it's very academic in the best sense of 
the word, it's very clear. They explain, first time, if you like, first time 
purely logical but good, to understand, well, semiology was found in 
the following fact: the famous Saussurean distinction signifier- 
signified, the signifier and the signified being the two sides of the 
same reality 
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linguistics, two sides of the same linguistic reality. The sign was 
[Pause] this two-sided element, signifier over signified. [78:00] There 
you go. 


Semiology developed by realizing that the balance of the two faces 
was necessarily unstable and that either we would be led to give 
precedence to the signified and we would fall back into the worst old 
metaphysics, or else we had to give precedence to the meaning. Which 
meant what? Which meant that in every signified there remained the 
trace of the signifier, and that it was the signifier that had primacy in 
the signifier-signified relationship. 


[79:00] And very schematically, from a very summary point of view, 
it is the thought of [Jacques] Derrida at the time of [De] La 


Grammatologie [Paris: Minuit, 1967]: shattering the notion of sign for 
the benefit of the signifier and threaten us by telling us that otherwise 
you will be forced to grant primacy to the signified, and that if you 
grant primacy to the signified, you return to the old metaphysics of 
essences or of the intelligible, first by relation to language. So. 


Second fatal blow, logically -- I speak logically because this second 
blow had preceded the first in time -- [80:00] it was Lacan's blow 
which this time did not even pose the problem at the level of the 
signifier in his relationship with the signified, but posed the problem 
at the level of what he called the “signifying chain”. It was the 
signifying chain which went alone, which went widely and which was 
going to be enough to break the notion of sign and to make the notion 
of sign radically useless. To what extent, to the famous extent or 
Lacan was going to interpret the hyphen of the relation signifier- 
signified of Saussure in his famous formulas, where this hyphen had to 
be understood as a bar, as a bar. So, semiology would be science 
[81:00] of the signifying chain or the discipline that deals with 
signifying chains, that is to say, psychoanalysis as a discipline of the 
unconscious in its relationship with language. 


The third stage -- you will find information if you are interested, on 
this third stage -- going beyond the sign again, not only towards the 
signifying chain but towards an original notion of Julia Kristeva which 
she presents as "significance". [ Break] 


Fourth... oh there are [82:00] surely, huh, but that's enough, that's 
enough, there surely is, there surely is, that's it. So okay, I say let's see 
the other side. [There is a brief cut in the recording followed by the 
repetition of the two preceding sentences] We therefore call 
semiology, I say, a discipline which deals not with the sign but with 
the signifier, with signifying chains or with signifiance [83: 00] in 
language and in any kind of language. Consequently, both the species 
of languages, for example non-verbal languages, and language, will 
exclude everything that can be called a sign. And indeed, if I come 
back to Christian Metz, you will find in the book Language and 
Cinema, [Language and Cinema (Paris: Larousse, 1971)] 


an explicit denunciation of the notion of sign. [ Break] 


I call semiotics, following [Charles Sanders] Peirce, a discipline 
[84:00] which presents the following two characteristics: [Pause] 
maintaining the absolutely indispensable character of the sign; 


[Pause] second point: engendering the operations of language, I mean 


language and not just speech, engendering the determinations of 
language from [Pause] [85:00] a non-linguistic matter that involves 
signs. I feel -- but that's how it is, it's a feeling eh, I may not be right -- 
I feel very close to a semiotics and I 
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meaning very far from a semiology. Which means what -- so there we 
are almost done, huh, the difficult -- which means what? 


I take up the doubts I expressed about semiology at the level of 
cinema. I said first, first doubt, cinematographic semiology [86:00] 
seemed to me formed on three points. 


I had my doubts on each of these points. The first point was the 
narration that was presented to us as a fact, [Pause] to which it 
seemed to me that the narration was never a fact, it was neither a 
given of the image nor the effect of a structure under the image. But 
that was the result -- 


you see that here I am holding semiotic promises -- it was only the 
result of a process affecting images and signs, process of specification, 
movement of specification. 


[87:00] For me, I don't need to repeat Guillaume's movements, which 
were determined according to grammar. If I deal with cinema, you 
obviously have to find completely different movements. I say the first 
movement of images, it is the movement of the specification of the 
movement-image. And as we have seen, the process of specification of 
the movement-image constitutes three species of movement-images: 
image-perception, image-affection, image-action. I have absolutely 
nothing narrative in there. I obtain narration when I combine, 
according to a law which is the law of the sensorimotor schema, these 
three kinds of images. 


[88 :00] 


So you see, there I feel very much a disciple of Guillaume. I say 
exactly: there is a process of specification which agitates the images, 
[Pause] pure matter-movement, it is a matter-movement, which gives 
us the three kinds of images and which precisely constitute a process 
non-linguistically formed, and yet it is fully the first stage of semiotics. 
The process of specifying the movement-image into three kinds of 
images is not linguistically formed, although it is [89:00] 


cinematographically perfectly formed. 


Second point: can we assimilate, as semiology does, the 
cinematographic image to a statement? No. Finally, my troubles come 
from this: it is that if one assimilates it to a statement, itis an 
analogical statement. [Pause] However, we can only assimilate the 
cinematographic image to an analogical statement if we have already 
bracketed its movement. In fact, the cinematographic image at this 
second level is inseparable from a process that we have seen [90:00] 
to be that of differentiation and integration, a process very different 
from that of specification. The process of specification, you remember, 
was once again the specification of the motion-image in three kinds of 
main images. The process of differentiation-integration is the double 
aspect of the movement-image insofar as, on the one hand, it refers to 
a Whole whose change it expresses -- integration -- it refers to a 
Whole; secondly, the movement is distributed there, is distributed 
between the objects framed in the image. This is differentiation. The 
two are constantly communicating, making a circuit. In what sense? In 
the sense that the chaining of the "specified" images [91:00] -- see, I 
come back to my first trial, the specified images into three kinds of 
images -- a chaining of the specified images does not take place 
without the images thus chained are interiorized in a whole, at the 
same time as the whole is exteriorized in the images. I can say that my 
second process, my second process of differentiation-integration, 
follows on directly from the first. [ Break] 


For the time-image, if I were talking about time now, I would go back 
to -- and obviously it wouldn't be the same trials as for those of 
Guillaume, and here I'm going very quickly -- in this case, I 
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I would distinguish two processes concerning [92:00] the images, 
their matter, their relationships: a process of seriation of time, as we 
have seen, the series of time, and a process of ordination of time, 
relationships of time, the coexistence of time relations. I say well: 
these two trials have nothing to do with language! They constitute -- 
by reacting on the cinematographic images -- they constitute the signs 
of time, as just now I had signs of movement. In other words, all of 
these processes, and the interplay of images and [93:00] signs that 
flow from them, are in no way a language, no more than a language. 
What is it then ? That is why I needed it so much, it is the non- 


linguistically formed correlate of all language and all possible 
language. 


This is Hjelmslev matter, non-linguistically formed matter. This is the 
signified of power of Guillaume. 


This is why I needed this long analysis. For my part, this is what I 
would call the “stateable”. These are not statements, it is what can be 
stated as matter. 


[Pause] This is the object of pure semiotics. [Pause] [94:00] Pure 
semiotics operates with images, signs, and non-linguistic processes 
[Pause] that determine those images and signs. In this way, it forms 
an enunciable. The utterable is neither of language nor of language, it 
is the ideal correlate of all language. It is not a language process; 
language processes, we have seen what they are: it is notably syntagm 
and paradigm, syntagmatic and paradigmatic. The processes of which 
I spoke of specification, [95:00] of differentiation-integration, of 
seriation, of ordination, have nothing to do, they are not linguistic 
processes. 


In semiology, I cannot understand how they get out of what seemed to 
me a vicious circle, that is to say to tell us: the cinematographic image 
is a statement because it is subject to the linguistic processes of the 
syntagm and of the paradigm, and tell us at the same time: it is 
subject to the linguistic process of the syntagm and the paradigm 
because it is a statement. For me, the cinematographic image is not a 
statement, but something that can be stated. The difference [96:00] is 
immense. For me, the cinematographic image is not subject to the 
linguistic process of syntagm and paradigm. It is determined by and 
in, it is determined semiotically, and not linguistically, by the list of 
non-linguistic processes that I have just recalled. 


It is in this sense that I am in favor of an anti-semiological semiotics. 
I'm not saying I'm right; it would be more than enough if you told me 
that you understand the difference between the two points of view. If 
someone tells me -- which is an honor -- if someone tells me [97:00] 
that I maintain, with this conception of what can be stated, an old 
metaphysics, I say: but let's see! It is an honor ! [Laughs] I would just 
add that I would like you to be sensitive to what is Bergsonian in all of 
this. Because this pre-linguistic material and yet relative to language 
responds entirely to movement and temporality as defined by Bergson, 
that is to say, a kind of movement-thought or process of thought on 
which one takes instantaneous views, by which Guillaume remained 


very Bergsonian. 


Finally, I'll end on this: yes, you suddenly understand, we have a very 
cheerful position! You're done, all the difficult is over! There, we 
changed everything. [98:00] I mean, we changed everything because 
where the others were in the difficult, or rather, where the others 
were in the easy, we were in the difficult. It happens all the time, that. 
But now where they gonna be 
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in the difficult, now it will be absolutely easy for us. What will be easy 
for us? you must not exaggerate. With pure semiotics which talks 
about everything you want except language and language, it's all the 
same a bit embarrassing, you have to tell yourself, it's allthe same a 
bit embarrassing: we're talking about the nonlinguistically formed 
conditions of any tongue and language. So we make the prolegomena 
to all linguistics. It was not Hjelmslev who succeeded. 


But good, okay, but then what are we going to do with language? 
Because ultimately, the pre-linguistic material should be more than 
enough for us. [99:00] Ah no, the enunciable has to be stated, of 
course. It is necessary that the enunciable be stated. I call 


“Janguage” any utterance or utterance [Pause] whose object is or all 
or part of the utterable. The utterable, you grant me, does not relate to 
and is not assimilable -- what we have called the utterable, I hope you 
grasp it -- cannot be assimilated either to the object on which not 
uttered, neither to the signified of the utterance, nor to the signifier of 
the utterance. We have a small domain. 


Well, well, my problem is obviously [100:00] the utterable is going to 
be grasped in axes of enunciation. How to conceive the act of 
enunciation so that it expresses the enunciable? 


[Pause] Or more simply, let's say, I would say there, almost as being 
equivalent for the moment, speech act, or if you prefer, speech act. 
What is the role of speech acts and speech acts? Well, you have to see 
it, it is not by chance that the semioticians, they distinguished, they 
made it a code apart from the audiovisual. For us, not at all, it is not a 
separate code. 


We will call a properly cinematographic utterance [101:00] any act, 
any speech act 


[Pause] which aims at an enunciable, [Pause] that is to say, [Pause] a 
sequence of images, one, an image or a sequence of images taken from 
the processes or processes previously defined. [Pause] Needless to say, 
silent cinema, no less than talkies, [Pause] [102:00] 


presents speech acts. There is no cinema without speech acts. It is 
obvious that from silent to speaking, there is a risk of serious 
transformations in the status of speech acts. But it is not with the 
speaking that properly cinematographic language acts arise. In other 
words, there are properly cinematographic statements which are not 
reducible either to literary statements, or to theatrical statements, or 
to... whatever. 


So our task from now on, this is why we had clearly distinguished that 
this part, we would study it under two aspects, it is the second aspect. 
What is a cinematic statement? What is its relationship with matter, 
with the movement-image or the time-image we just talked about? 
[103:00] What is its relationship with the non-language processes, the 
non-language processes that we just talked about? So much so that we 
are able to begin the study of cinematographic statements both from 
the point of view of the silent and the speaking. 


Well, all that was difficult, we finished with the difficult... [Recording 
interrupted] 


[1 :43 :33] 


Part 3 


... all the same, I forgot a small conclusion, as it was essential, that the 
whole problem, the whole problem from the start, was: how did the 
first thinkers of cinema, or the first great authors , could assimilate 
[104:00] cinema to interior monologue? You see 
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that there is no longer a problem for us, because I was saying it, the 
interior monologue is something very interesting. But why ? Because 
there was the attempt by the Soviets to understand the interior 
monologue as a proto-language. A proto-language means many things; 
it can mean a primitive language, a childish language, we have seen 
that. 


[Lev] Vigotsky, I'm referring to this very interesting author by the 
way, good. 


And we, at the end of our conclusions, we can only say -- on our 
behalf, huh? we manage like that; that's what we want, that's how it 
is, and then there you go, for us, it doesn't go far, all that -- the 
interior monologue is not [105:00] language. [Pause] There's no need 
to even invent a protolanguage, you know, we don't need a 
protolanguage anymore. What we now call "interior monologue", and 
we will say: well yes, cinema is interior monologue. In which way ? 
Interior monologue is not language; it is the enunciable. It is the 
enunciable of language. That is to say, it is matter not linguistically 
formed and yet cinematographically formed. If it were not a question 
of cinema, I would say: it is matter aesthetically formed and not 
linguistically formed. 


So I can say, yes, cinema is interior monologue [106:00] if I have 
given interior monologue the status of being the non-linguistic 
material that conditions language and the operations of language. But 
I can only say this for one case -- this is where you would have to be 
so kind as to follow me to the end -- I can only say this for what 
concerns the movement-image and the process of a movement-image, 
and non-language processes of the movement-image. The non- 
linguistic processes of the movement-image were: specification in 
three and integration-differentiation. So there, I can say yes: there, the 


set of movement-images and their signs constitute [107:00] the 
interior monologue, that is to say, the enunciable, or the non- 
linguistically formed matter of the language. It is not part of language; 
it constitutes the non-linguistically formed matter of language. And 
what does the time-image do with it then? We have seen that the 
time-image was taken in other trials. It, too, forms a non-linguistically 
formed, but very different material, which will no longer express itself 
in the form of an interior monologue. [Pause] In what form? 
Everything comes to the point, perfect, we will only be able to say 
that when we have studied [108:00] the question of properly 
linguistic statements... [Deleuze corrects himself] properly 
cinematographic. 


So that the next time, for the start of the school year after Easter, I 
suggest to you, those who want it, that you reflect a little on this 
semiotic-semiological set as we have done for several sessions. And 
then we would redo a session on that where you would intervene, 
here you would intervene. I already see some who have to intervene, 
[Giorgio] Passerone about Pasolini, Eric [Alliez] from Pasolini or other 
things, some of you at the level of semiology, here, or to see if there 
were things to fix. There I mean, it doesn't make sense, we don't have 
enough time to do it, and then it would be... It's better to end on at all 
[109:00] easy. That would launch us, it would be for after Easter. 


So that comes the always delicious moment to tell you, well, we forget 
everything we have done until now. You just have to be reminded of it 
after Easter. So there we forget completely, and then we start again, so 
we start from scratch, and we start again in nothing at all, in little 
things what. I was telling you okay, well, now we have to say to 
ourselves: we hold the cinematographic utterable vaguely, but this 
utterable, it refers to acts of enunciation. 
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There are therefore cinematographic statements. What is a cinematic 
statement? 


Do you realize what we have to do, huh? Because as I told you, in my 
opinion, we will be forced to carry out three stages, to distinguish 
three stages. There is no unity [110:00] of speaking. It will be 
necessary to distinguish a stage which is that of the mute, and where 


there are already cinematographic statements, a stage which is that of 
the speaking which is a vast reorganization of the cinematographic 
statements and which will give genres, which will bring new genres to 
the movie theater. 


And contrary to what they say, with no danger of making theater, 
these are bad films. Well, bad movies don't pose a problem! They 
suck, and then there you go! [Laughs] I don't see where the problem 
is? There has never been a problem with the speaking of making 
cinema-theater. Never, except, once again, when the films are very, 
very bad, but when the films are very bad, they are not a problem 
then, they are not a problem! 


Understand [111:00] that when, for example, I take a major genre 
that coincides with talkies: American comedy, it doesn't stop talking. 
It doesn't stop talking. Imagine that in the theater, it's grotesque. 
Whether ! Long after American comedy, someone in the theater will 
manage to, and on a whole different level of seriousness, will manage 
to produce effects very similar to those of American comedy. It is in 
the periods when he is comic, moreover, it is in the periods of Bob 
Wilson, which are masterpieces of the theater, but which obviously 
presuppose cinema. Without the cinema, he would not have been able 
to. Good. 


But if you think of an American comedy, well it's fantastic, huh, the 
way the voices overlap. It's about getting everyone talking at the same 
time. Everyone at the same time, there's always one who can't, "ah ah 
ah..." [Laughs] [112:00] That's where it's cinema, it's not theater. You 
would try to do that in the theater, but it's lamentable effects. It has to 
speak in every way. Pure conversation, independent of any object, 
that's American comedy, pure conversation independent of any object, 
that's an invention of cinema. Never had the theater risked something 
like that. And once again, when Bob Wilson does it again -- it will be 
in conditions well after the movies -- he will do it with his own genius, 
good but, the conversation that is getting carried away everywhere, 
well we say to ourselves, it's is crazy! And at that time, we have a 
great conscience, that's why American comedy is not nothing. It's very, 
very important in cinema, it's crazy because, when you say to yourself, 
it's crazy, but it's the ordinary American family madness, and it's 
presented like that, [ 113:00] the ordinary madness of the American 
family. And we say to ourselves: but on top of that, each time we 
listen to a conversation, they are the ones who discover the 
conversation. 


Have a pub conversation. It is sometimes said, you understand, that... 
We have done very, very interesting, very interesting studies on the 
conversation of schizophrenics, because they correspond to difficult 
and obscure laws. This is very, very important, you know; there is a 
question of distance. We can get closer, not too much, move away, 
there are questions of territorial borders. I speak to you from such a 
distance; if you cross the distance, I won't talk to you anymore, good 
all that. There is a whole problem of the space of the conversation. 


Well it has been studied quite well by, from the point of view of 
schizophrenia, in particular there are very beautiful texts by Laing, 
[114:00] by Ronald Laing, on the conversations of schizophrenics, but 
there 
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does not insist enough on the space side. But other psychiatrists have 
seen these space issues. It is enough, those of you here, I am speaking, 
for example, for Eric, those of you who attend the Borde clinic, well, 
when you talk to a schizophrenic, they are very welcoming, but, you 
don't don't talk to them anyhow! I mean, first of all, it's a form of 
politeness. And then, if you get too close, and even when they ask you 
for a cigarette, if you get too close, well no, it's not okay, eh? If you 
stay away where they can very well become aggressive then, for fear 
of me, all that, what we call ease with the other, ease with the 
different, well, a nurse is someone who has a relationship with a 
schizophrenic as well as someone [115:00] who has a relationship 
with children. 


But why am I saying this? It is not the conversation that is a good 
criterion for schizophrenia; it's the opposite. It is schizophrenia that is 
the fundamental criterion of any conversation. If you walk into a cafe, 
you settle down -- now I don't do that anymore, but I used to like it a 
lot -- like a lot of people, between us, staying in a cafe and listening to 
people, but just being in certain conditions. And we say to ourselves: 
but it's madmen talking! It's madmen, the way they joke, the way they 
pretend to be angry, of which one subject comes to cut off the other, 
of which there is one who is always silenced, who is 


“ah! ah ah aa”, which wants to say things, but it will never be able. 
[Laughs] I mean, it's a bit like that in the shows of [Michel] Polac 


[host of a show on TF1, "Right of reply"] [116:00] one hundred 
percent of a point of psychiatric point of view, [Laughs] because in 
particular there is always one who we know in advance will never talk 
about. He starts to 


“ah! », [Laughs] and then there is the one we know that -- this one 
then, he is like Katharine Hepburn, less pretty than Katharine 
Hepburn but... because that was the genius of Katharine Hepburn, 
that, she spoke so fast, so fast, so fast, and with such classy insolence. 


There's also a very interesting problem in American comedy, it's a very 
politicized, very political comedy, Katharine Hepburn's class insolence 
is something wonderful, and the way she kills the guy, what ! 
Whoever the actor! 


Besides, the role of the actor facing Katharine Hepburn is to try, as 
they say, to place one. And he never can. He will never be able to, and 
not because she is talkative. She always overbids such that the guy 
always has a degree of delay. [117:00] So it's very, very curious, and 
it's a word, huh, that comes out all of a sudden from all sides. She 
disappears out of frame and she comes back on the other side; it's very 
ringing, it's -- well, I say it like that. 


There are therefore cinematographic statements at the level of the 
speaking. Even more, it's not just that. 


There are extraordinary cases in American talkies, and even in films, 
and perhaps especially in detective films. I was quoting American 
comedy, but in detective films, there are things there that are so good 
that you can no longer assign, you can no longer assign a line that was 
said by one, it could have been said by the other. There is not only the 
elimination of any object of enunciation, the conversation bearing on 
literally anything, but there is the elimination of subjects of 
enunciation which are absolutely interchangeable. 


[Deleuze cites Hepburn, Bacall, Bogart, and the films of Hawks in 


chapter 9 of L’Image-Temps, pp. 300-302] [118:00] 


And the cases where it's most striking is obviously -- where it goes the 
furthest -- is when 
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it's between a man and a woman, so there we have, and when it's in a 
love conversation. There is a case that I find very sublime; this time 
I'm quoting the actors because there are times when you have to quote 
the actors, it's Lauren Bacall and [Humphrey] Bogart. If you take 


[Howard] Hawks, there are two films from Hawks, well, in their kind 
of immediately amorous, immediately passionate relationship, if you 
close your eyes and if there weren't a female voice and a male voice, 
that what one says, the enormities of what one says, or one, rather, 
that you might think it's said by man. [ The two films by Hawks to 
which Deleuze refers in L'lmage-Temps are "La porte de l' anguish" 
("To Have and Have Not", 1944) and "Le grand sleep" ("The Big Sleep", 
1946 )] Here there is a kind of absolute reversibility [119:00] of the 
points of view in the conversation where it becomes impossible to 
assign a subject of enunciation. You have a swarm of statements. Well, 
all that is to say well, a speaking stage. 


But what we will also have to see -- it's a bit to tell you what program 
we will have, it will be very abundant -- it's obvious that, after the 
war, there too -- it's for that the real frontier, the real break if there is 
a break, that it was not made at the level of the transition from silent 
to speaking -- after the war, speaking takes on a completely different 
status, a status completely different. And if you think, for example, of 
the great, the great authors of talkies today, well, right away - 
independently, of course - there is [Alain] Resnais, there are, well, 
there are a lot of them, but, but those who really make speaking a 
[120:00] modern problem in very particular conditions, it's who above 
all, it's [Jean-Marie] Straub, it's the Straubs, it's Marguerite Duras. 
Well, it is too obvious that, it will be necessary there, it is also an 
absolutely new type of cinematographic statement, completely new. 


[03/26/1985 2:00:22] So it's quite a long task that we have, but 
again, you can feel it, which will be very easy -- no, not for the last 
level, not for the Straubs, for example, it's not nothing the Straubs, but 
finally, yes already, it seems to me that there was a great attempt to 
analyze these... -- but I think that we will have something to learn for 
a general theory of statements. We will have something to draw from 
these stages of the mute, of the first speaker, of the second speaker. 
[On these stages, see chapter 9 of L’Image-Temps] 


So I just want to say very [121:00] very little -- because we're going to 
stop -- just to say: well yes, moreover, I had started to say it, in so- 
called silent cinema, that is this happening? You remember, I recalled 
the remarks of [Jean] Mitry and [Michel] Chion, to say: well no, the 
mute, there has never been mute since there is articulation, there is 
phonation. They keep talking, people; you just don't hear what they 
say. Well, okay, so there is no silent cinema. Mitry, Michel Chion are 
absolutely right to say: no, it's not silent cinema, it's them who are 
dumb, it's you who are deaf. It is the spectator who is deaf, it is very 
different. I would say if there is a silent cinema -- so I digress -- 


in, with Marguerite Duras when she suppresses the phonation 
movements of [122:00] 


the actor, that's it, we start with the simplest. 


So what is it since the cinema is not silent, there are statements. It's 
not difficult, I was saying, you have two images, and silent cinema is 
defined by the coexistence of two images. There is an image that is 
seen and an image that is read. The image being played -- let's start 
with the simplest -- is called the "subtitle". So we leave aside the 
objections because they are 
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too obvious, there have been silent films without an intertitle. Well, 
that, it will have to be explained, that will be a problem. Does the 
played image [123:00] reduce to the intertitle? No, obviously not, but 
we start from the biggest, eh, from the simplest, from the most 
obvious. 


But I say, look what happens when youre in an intertitle regime. I 
notice, seeing and reading are two functions of the eye. I can say, a 
cinematic image, at this point, is visual. It is visual. Simply the eye, it 
has two functions: as for the image seen, it has the function “vision”; 
as for the read image, it has the function, as for the intertitle, it has 
the function “reading”. They are two very different functions. What 
happens to the subtitle as the frame [124:00] played? Well, what 
strikes me is that the image read always takes on a kind of abstract 
universality. It takes on a kind of abstract universality to the point 
that, however direct it is offered to us, we always transform it into an 
indirect style. [ Break] 


Namely, I gave you an example, I believe, and that's where I'm 
starting again... image seen: we see a man looking cruel, who takes 
out a knife and walks towards a poor girl 


[125:00] brandishing his knife, [Pause] -- To give it a try, I'll give it to 
you really 


[Laughs] -- and, subtitle: "I'm going to kill you!" " Good. It is obvious 
that we, spectators, we read: 


"he says he's going to kill her" because, even in the bullshit of the 
notion of identification, which really strikes me -- you know the 
stories identifying, not identifying -- if there is identification , it is 
with the viewed image, it is not with the read image. The caption "I'm 
going to kill you! », I really read it: « he says he is going [126:00] to 
kill her », that is to say, the image read in the free indirect style even 
when it is presented in the direct style. It is in this sense that it takes 
on a kind of abstract universality. 


Whereas, I advance a little, I say: it is valid for something which is of 

the order of any law whatsoever, that is abstract universality. He says 
he will kill her in the name of the law of the strongest, even if it is the 
strongest, it is still a kind of law, while the image seen is loading 


[127:00] of everything that one could call, it seems to me, everything 
that I would call, the 


“naturalness”, naturalness. She has something natural. It takes care of 
the natural aspect of things and beings. And I would even say that this 
is what makes the beauty of visual images in silent cinema, and that 
this is what, as we will see, will necessarily disappear afterwards. 
That's why, I mean, there's a naturalness to the visual image. It's a bit 
as if the visual image took on nature, [Pause] and the image [128:00] 
read, the intertitle, took on - well, what isn't nature - - the abstract 
universality of the law. You will say to me: oh it's going too fast there, 
it's going fast, because... not in the sense of difficult but in the sense of 
arbitrary. A film critic: Louis Audi[bert] [See Deleuze’s reference to 
Audibert as to the mute in Murnau in L’Image-Temps, pp. 292-293] [ 
Stop recording] [2:08:28] 


... SO we are not in the Murnau case, but if the Murnau case was 
useful to us, it is because, even when, what does silent cinema show 
us roughly, when it does not show us not island life, when it's not 


"Nanook [l'Eskimo]" ["Nanook of the North", 1922] and when it's not 
"Tabou" [1931]. What does it show us? It shows us a society. He 
shows us the [129:00] structure of this society. He shows us the 
situations in this society, boss, worker, soldier, etc. He shows us the 
places and functions in this society. It shows us the actions and 
reactions of people who occupy such a place or fulfill such a function. 
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So. Structure-situation, place and function, actions and reactions, all 
that social, yes, all that, social. Much more, it shows us, the visual 
image of this cinema shows us the conditions of the speech act, 
namely, in such a situation, you must respond or you must speak. 
[130:00] The character speaks or the character responds. So that is the 
conditions of the speech act. We are also shown, the visual image 
shows us the consequences of the speech act. For example, someone 
comes to say something and he receives a slap. I call that: 
consequence of a speech act. Moreover, we are even shown the 
articulation of the speech act. This character articulates in silent 
cinema. 


Well, well, I say and I maintain: that is why -- I insist on this -- that 
even under these conditions, silent cinema, the seen image, the visual 
image, the seen image , presents to us the nature of a society, 

[131:00] just as it presents to us the nature of a society, its attitudes 
and its roles, its functions and its places, and it also presents to us the 
physics social actions and reactions. All right, it's a social nature, but a 
society has a nature. For example, there is a nature of capitalism. 
There is a nature of capitalism, there is a social physics of actions and 
reactions. There is a social physics of the one who commands and a 
social physics of the one who obeys, action-reaction. [ Break] 


So I say, even when the silent image, [132:00] when the image seen in 
silent cinema, presents us with the elements of the purest civilization, 
and not a supposedly immediate natural life, this image seen remains 
as "naturalized". And again, that's what makes it beautiful. The 
decorations can be deliberately presented as the most artificial. These 
decorations have a nature. Think of one of silent cinema's greatest in 
this regard, the sets of [Marcel] 


The Herbarium. However, these are not decorations of nature. These 
are sets of great architecture, good, good. [Pause] The image is 


profoundly [133:00] naturalistic, and it is this weight of naturalness 
that largely makes up the beauty of the silent image, which makes the 
silent image seem like a secret. 


So of course, here too I foresee, I always try to foresee, well in this 
case, the maximum number of objections. People can say to me: but 
be careful, yes but... that does not prevent that... people could say to 
me: see the Soviets, think of the Soviets, who do not cease to show 
that society, according to them, is fundamentally transformable by the 
act of revolution. Yes, and it's true, I'm thinking of a well-known text 
by [Sergei] Eisenstein, which I spoke about another year, where he 
reproaches [D.W.] Griffith, and where he says: when one looks at a 
Griffith's film, we always have the impression that the rich and the 
poor are given by nature, that it is their nature. [ It could be the text 
of Eisenstein, Le non-indifferente nature (Paris: UGE, 1975); see 
session 11 of the Cinema 2 seminar, February 22, 1983, and L’Image- 
Mouvement, pp. 59 and 246-248; yet it could also be the collection of 
articles by Eisenstein, Le film: sa forme, son sens (Paris: Bourgois, 
1976); see The Time-Image, p. 206, footnote 4] [134:00] 


And Eisenstein opposes it by saying: with me, no. Me, what I want to 
show is that wealth and poverty are the products of society. So he 
seems to oppose this kind of naturalness. But not at all. But in fact, not 
at all. That's why it wouldn't be an objection. What must be said 
simply, and it is not surprising, is that Eisenstein and Griffith conceive 
of nature in two totally different, and even opposite, ways. For a 
simple reason, it is that Griffith has an American conception of nature, 
namely: nature is fundamentally an organism. It is an organic nature, 
and society is a nature 
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organic, especially American society. There are sick societies, there 
are healthy societies. American society is the healthy society par 
excellence, it is the organic society. It is organic nature. [135:00] So 
rich and poor belong to an organic nature. 


For Eisenstein, although he himself uses the term "organic" on his own 
account, he obviously gives it a completely different meaning, since 
for him there are no organic givens of nature and nature does not not 
organically define; it is defined dialectically. And what does that 


mean, that means that nature is the double process of transformation, 
as Marx said in a beautiful sentence, that it is the double process of a 
transformation of the natural being of man and of the social being of 
nature. There is a natural being of man and there is a social being of 
nature, and dialectics is the movement by which man [136:00] and 
nature will exchange their determinations, which implies a 
transformation of the society. 


But, it goes without saying that for Eisenstein as for Griffith, there is a 
nature of capitalism. There is a social physics of actions and reactions 
in a society. Famous example, where we see what is meant by the 
naturalness of the mute image, in the famous sequence of the fogs of 
Odessa, of the "Battleship Potemkin" [1925], Eisenstein explains that 
three elements are put in game, and that the image is built on three 
elements: water, earth and [Pause] air. Yes: water, earth, and 
[137:00] air. Port water, air: mists, earth: the place where the dead 
was carried. And he says: the fourth element is missing. And the 
fourth element is the man who will make it arise, in what? With fire, 
and in the form of a revolutionary explosion. It is a typical text, it 
seems to me, to show that in fact, there, who would comment word 
for word at the level of the cinema, on Marx's phrase: transformation 
of the natural being of man and of being human of nature, that is to 
say, dialectical identity of nature and man. It is by bringing the fourth 
element of nature, fire, that man will [138:00] assume the 
transformation of society. In this case: the passage -- which here will 
fail in the case of the 


"Battleship Potemkin" -- but the promised passage, the inevitable 
passage in the future from capitalist society to communist society, but 
both societies have a nature. 


Understand, it is in this sense that I would maintain that in the mute, 
the image seen has a kind of naturalness. So much so that something 
that [André] Bazin said only for the silent film -- sorry -- said for the 
cinema in general, seems to me more valid for the silent film. Bazin 
said: you understand, in the cinema, we go from the set to the man 
while in the theater we go from the man to the set. So much so that in 
the cinema, the setting [139:00] always functions as nature. He didn't 
want to say anything natural, he was aware that the sets could be city 
sets, that doesn't prevent it. It is that at that moment what is presented 
is the nature of this city, the nature of this society. He added: even 
human faces will be treated this way. 


Even human faces will be treated like what? Your choice: as scenery, 
or as landscapes, as events loaded with naturalness. [ Break] 


And he gave the famous example of "The Passion of Joan of Arc" 
[1928] by [Carl] Dreyer, where the 


[140:00] faces, as he was already saying, where faces, they are 
landscapes. And that, which is properly cinematographic and 
obviously not at all theatrical. That the theater -- then him, from man 
to a supposed nature -- there on the contrary, cinema always goes 
from a supposed nature to man, even if this supposed nature is the 
simple face. The simple face of 
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the man where, indeed, when you take a close-up of a judge of Joan of 
Arc, or of Joan of Arc herself, you always see these faces in close-up 
which are real landscapes, with craters... you can see everything. So 
that seems right to me, a real naturalness of the visual image. [For this 
discussion, see The Time-Image, p. 293] From then on, the visual 
image is truly naturalized. [141:00] 


You see, the opposition, for me, is not between nature and history. No 
way ! The visual image is also good, it is naturalized as historical, it is 
the nature of this society, it is the nature of this city, it is the nature of 
this historical moment. Good. [Pause] So this visual image is historico- 
natural. And what is she against? Once again, it is opposed to the 
intertitle, to the image read which is not historical-natural. What is he 
then 


? [Pause] [142:00] It is speech. The read image is discourse, [Pause] 
discourse which, as read, will normally be put in the indirect style, 
[Pause] therefore will have no naturalness. 


Well, what does that mean? That means that I don't distinguish nature 
and history, I distinguish what and what? Finally what I want to say is 
a very simple thing because 


[Emile] Benveniste said it very well, Benveniste, Problems of General 
Linguistics [Paris: Gallimard, 1974], pages 241-242: he says, and it is 
a very, very simple thing, one cannot say. .. 


He says, you have to distinguish two planes: [143:00] there is what he 
calls the story plane. It doesn't matter what words he uses. The plan of 
the story is this: “events are set out as they happened, as they appear 
on the horizon of the story”. You see it's perfectly in the story...the 
events appear as they happened -- no -- 


“Events are posed as they happened, as they appear on the horizon of 
history”. It can be events of nature, or historical events. It can be 
thunder, a storm, or it can be [144:00] a human act, people take to 
the streets, or people walk through a city. “Nobody talks here. Nobody 
speaks, that means there is no determined person who speaks. “Events 


seem to tell themselves”, “events seem to tell themselves”. Indeed, in 
many classic stories, that is what it is. 


This is the plan of the story which covers, therefore, the events of both 
nature and history, 


[Pause] and who defines himself how? Once again, this plan of the 
narrative is: nobody speaks here, although it is a narrative. These are 
the events that tell themselves. It's as if I were saying to you: [145:00] 
yes, on the fourteenth of July, this happened. So. It is as if the events 
spoke for themselves. And Benveniste opposes to it the level of 
discourse [Pause] and claims a fundamental distinction between 
historical narrative and discourse. And the discourse, he says, there it 
is according to the definition that he likes and that he will never stop 
giving discourse, this is where the real people come in, the real 
linguistic people who are two in number -- according to him -- "I and 
"you", since "he" is not a person. [146:00] “He” is part of the story. 
[Pause] But “I” and “you” are utterance variables. Where enunciation 
variables intervene there is really discourse, that is to say, there is 
discourse when there is someone who says “I”. There is someone who 
says "I" when there is someone, the same, who says 


“you” to someone else who will say “I” in turn. 


I am just adding -- and for those who will refer to Benveniste's text, 
you will see that he has foreseen it -- if I read a speech, I am as if 
mechanically, mechanically forced to put it 
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in indirect speech. [147:00] If Iread, when I hear it, I hear it as direct 
speech. For example, I hear one of you say: "you're bothering me", 
well, "you're bothering me", or "I'll go tomorrow", well, that's it, I hear 


that. If I read: “you bother me, he says”, I naturally translate: “he says 
that”. I translate it in indirect style. This does not prevent the 
distinction between the plane of the narrative and the plane of the 
discourse from being completely concerned for me, it coincides 
completely with the two elements that I am trying to say [Pause]: the 
visual image which, historical or not -- that's exactly [148:00] the 
duality I'm trying to introduce - the visual image, historical or not, is 
always weighted with a kind of naturalness. And far from being a 
reproach to silent cinema, I say that it is a secret of the visual image of 
silent cinema. [ Break] 


And at the other pole, it is the read image which takes charge of the 
discourse, it is the intertitle which takes charge -- I would almost say, 
then, to follow Benveniste -- it is the seen image which takes charge of 
the story, it is the image read, the intertitle, which takes care of the 
discourse. [Pause] [149:00] [Although Deleuze seems to be reading 
here from Benveniste's text, these remarks on the visual image are not 
found in the text already quoted, and therefore we do not present 
them here with quotation marks] 


Whence -- fundamental problem -- once again, to ensure interlacing 
between the image seen and the image read, and that will be the 
problem of the speaker, to ensure interlacing. [Pause] And ensure that 
the interlacing will be done in two ways -- and silent cinema is not 
definable independently of this interlacing -- either graphic research, 
which will link the image seen to the image read: already research 
graphic at Griffith, famous graphic research of the Soviet school. For 
example, the "brothers, brothers, brothers, brothers" [in "The 
Battleship Potemkin"] that grows on the screen, I don't know if you 
remember, [150:00] when the revolutionaries arrive 


[Pause] and address the soldiers of the reaction and launch their big 
call, “brothers”, which starts small and grows, which grows, which 
grows, well: “brothers, brothers, brothers”. There have been many 
cases like this where graphical search. Or, not necessarily the best, but 
all the possibilities of shaking the letters, well, everything you 
imagine. The graphic research was still very far. There must be 
specialized books on this, on graphic research at the time of the silent 
film. Griffith, he signed his boxes, he signed them; there was Griffith's 
signature, eh, on his big intertitles. That is to say to what extent he 
considered them [151:00] to be an integral part of the 
cinematographic image. 


Or else I was telling you, and I'm ending on that, interlacing, the other 
case, so it seems to me that it's the one that has gone the furthest, the 
genius is: [Dziga] Vertov , not in "The Man with a Camera" [1929] 
which does not have subtitles, but in his previous exercises where, 
there, there is an intertwining of text and visual image which is 
something that 'we have never reached, that we have never reached 
since. It is something prodigious, that. 


Well, and then there is the other process, the other process which, in a 
sense, is more subtle: we introduce scriptural elements, therefore 
readable, read, we introduce scriptural elements into the image seen. 
[Pause] [152:00] For example, it's the method, it's a lot of Murnau's 
method in "Tabou": the message is presented in the visual image. 
[Pause] Or in a horror film, you have a cemetery with inscriptions on 
the crosses. You have something readable in the seen, which posed 
problems from the beginning of silent cinema regarding the need to 
shoot, for example, the same scene several times in different 
languages depending on the countries in which the film was going to 
be distributed. Good. Now, you constantly find that, the role of the 
letter in the image... [153:00] in silent cinema, for example, the letter 
there that someone reads, even if 
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then it is doubled by the intertitle which gives the theme of the letter, 
you have nevertheless seen the legible element in the image. You see 

this time, there is not simply interlacing, there is an "injection" of the 

readable into the visible. 


And that, this method, obviously it is very, very interesting because it 
allows us, it allows very subtle combinations. And when we speak, 
and certain authors, who today have brought modern cinema closer to 
silent cinema, obviously appeal, and never fail to appeal and bring 
closer, rightly or wrongly -- I don't know if it's relatable -- the role, for 
example, in [Jean-Luc] Godard, of written texts injected into the 
visual image, the most famous and simplest case being the notebook 
of [154:00] "Pierrot le fou" [1965], the notebook of "Pierrot le fou" 
which has such importance, is the typical case of a visible image, of an 
image read, which must be read, and which is inserted into the visual 
image itself. even. 


Exactly, here we are. I would like you to reflect on this point, and this 
allows us, exactly, so I would like you to be able to ask the following 
question, there too, during the holidays: when talkies arrive, what can 
they bring again in this distribution of the two images: the image seen 
and the image read? What new does it bring? We will be able to feel, 
and it seems to me that if we are able to compare the same themes, 
treated in silence, and treated in speaking. Fortunately I see two, but 
what interests me, to tell you right away, two easy ones, is so that 
during the holidays you think about it, if you have others. [155:00] 


I see a first theme: degradation where there, we are lucky to have... 
degradation, it's very interesting as a social process, the social process 
of degradation, in the sense of degrading someone, taking away their 
insignia , what, everything, Well, Murnau's "The Last of Men" [1924] 
is a silent version of a degradation, the degradation of the great 
doorman. [Pause] At the beginning of talkie, "The Blue Angel" [1930] 
by [Josef von] Sternberg, the degradation of the high school teacher. 
There it is speaking. [ Break] 


Second example: [156:00] collaboration. [Pause] First silent 
collaboration, collaboration between employers and the police -- let's 
note for simplicity, huh -- police-underworld in "La Greve" 


[1925] of Eisenstein, the people of the barrels, the people of the 
barrels who will serve as strikebreakers. Collaboration police sub- 
proletariat, or police-underworld more easily: talking version at the 
beginning of talking: "M le maudit" [1931, Fritz Lang], the great and 
famous collaboration police-underworld [157:00] to find the assassin . 


It is at these levels that we could do practical exercises, we will do 
them, with the question, let's see, what new thing does speaking 
bring? If he brings something new, what is he bringing new? This will 
allow us to define the new image regime. We assume that with talkies 
there is a new regime of images, not more beautiful, oh certainly not 
more beautiful, but different. So I'm asking some of you, if you have 
any idea about a comparison -- you need films from the beginning of 
talkies, huh, for it to be... -- where you see a silent version at the end 
from silent and a talking version to the... so, which is of the same 
genre as theme of degradation, theme of -- you see -- collaboration, 
and so on. Well, well, [158:00] rest well. [End of recording] [2:38:02] 


